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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Jealousy as a Curable Disease and as an Admirable Attribute- 

Because the world continues to wag much as it did when 
Malory wrote, " There befele a Ialousye betwixe kynge Marke 
and Sir Tristram, for they loved bothe one lady," we are greatly 
interested to hear from Prance that the most erudite of modem 
scientists are convinced that at last they feel justified in pro- 
nouncing jealousy a disease, like consumption, which, while not 
invariably curable, may yet be eradicated in most cases by enlight- 
ened treatment. The malady, according to these notable dis- 
coverers, may be traced through three distinct phases : " First, 
jealous hyperesthesia, or morbid excitation of sentiments attend- 
ed by uneasiness or fear; second, jealous monomania, which is a 
real mental disease leading to the mania of persecution; third, 
jealous insanity, which is the last stage of the two preceding 
phases, and this should be treated like any other form of in- 
sanity." The conclusion logically follows that jealousy is only 
an affliction of the nerve centres of the brain and can be readily 
modified by the use of such ordinary therapeutic remedies as cold 
douches and bromides. The experiments now being made we shall 
follow with keen interest, for the reason that a successful demon- 
stration of the efficacy of the new treatment would obviously tend 
to exercise a material influence upon the intellectual and moral 
development of the human race; and yet we are constrained to 
question whether any actual advantage is to be gained by dealing 
with this disorder through exclusively scientific means. 

It has become the custom of thoughtless and heedless persons 
to regard jealousy in all of its manifold forms as obnoxious, and 
its manifestation as discreditable; and so, undoubtedly, in its 
most vulgar phase it should be considered even by the thought- 
ful and heedful. One Pittacus, for example, as good and just and 
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wise a man as lived in his day and generation, was probably 
justified in begging from the Senate of Marseilles the privilege 
of killing himself because of the increasing clamor from the 
"jealous head" of his wife. Nor may we dispute the wisdom 
of the judicial body, which well knew and valued his worth, in 
acceding to his request, despite the lamentable and in our judg- 
ment unwarranted bitterness indicated by his positive general 
declaration to the effect that there could be no happy marriage, 
except that of a blind woman to a deaf man. That the serv- 
ices of such an one should have been lost to the world for a 
cause so trifling to mankind as a whole, however exasperating to 
the individual, is, of course, regrettable; but there must have 
been inherent weakness of some sort in a man who would 
resort to a remedy which, from time immemorial, has been con- 
sidered cowardly, and the attempt to employ which is to-day 
a misdemeanor under the law in a number of our States. A 
jealous wife, as we all know from sympathetic observation of 
the affairs of our neighbors, is a severe trial ; but, clearly, a man's 
duty to his fellow men should restrain him from pursuing a 
course which opens the way for her to foist her clamor upon an- 
other, and perhaps others, equally helpless. It is a matter of 
grave consideration whether the appropriation of a moderate sum 
of money for the building of a ducking-stool would not have bet- 
ter served both the Senate and the Senator. 

But we suspect that the form of jealousy whose cure by the 
use of bromides and douches is pronounced by the French savants 
to be practicable is that defined by Addison as, " The Pain which 
a man feels from the apprehension that he is not equally loved by 
the Person whom he entirely loves." This variety of suffering is 
not uncommon, and frequently ends in homicide followed by 
suicide. The mind of the man thus afflicted is not necessarily 
abnormal ; it may be only sensitive and resentful. Even in these 
comparatively enlightened days, barbaric notions prevail as to 
the superior rights of the male; and it is as instinctive among 
humans as among beasts to feel a sense of deprivation of just 
dues if affection be not returned upon demand. Consequently, to 
the warped judgment murder becomes a mere act of justice, and 
self-destruction follows naturally to evade the penalty of the law. 
Underlying all motives is the common and unreasoning miscon- 
ception that love can be acquired by insistence upon a fancied or 
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even real right to its possession. If persons thus afflicted, whose 
tragical doings are recorded daily and we fear with growing 
frequency in the newspapers, would emulate the example of Pitta- 
cus and restrict their activities to attempts upon their own lives, 
there would be little cause for grief; but unfortunately this hap- 
pens so seldom and the efforts, moreover, are so often unsuc- 
cessful that we are disposed to welcome any discovery that would 
tend to save for others the lives even of ladies of flirtatious dis- 
position. 

But further than this we could not conscientiously go, for the 
reason that in all other phases jealousy has always seemed to us 
one of the most admirable and attractive of the traits directly 
bequeathed by divinity to humanity and shared with substantial 
equality by both. The minor prophet, Pusey, correctly interprets 
the Old Testament's recognition of the attribute as one " whereby 
God does not endure the love of His creatures to be transferred 
from Him or divided with Him; it is twofold; an intense love, 
not bearing imperfections or unfaithfulness in that which it 
loves and so chastening it; or not bearing the ill-dealings of those 
who would injure what it loves, and so destroying them," From 
this comprehensive definition sprang the application to human 
affairs as voiced first by Bolingbroke when he marked the dif- 
ference between jealousy and distrust, saying, "Men may be 
jealous on Account of their Liberties, and I think they ought to 
be so, even when they have no immediate Distrust that the Per- 
sons who govern seek to invade them," and reiterated by Emer- 
son in the characteristic phrase : " The jealousy of every class to 
guard itself is a testimony to the reality they have found in life." 
In this broad, wise sense no nobler trait can be found in either 
divinity ex humanity, and no exception can be taken to the direct 
declaration forbidding the worship of graven images, "For I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God," as the best of His creatures 
are to this day jealous men and jealous women, conserving in 
real stability the rights of others by insisting upon their own. 



" Yankee Doodle " and Peace. 

We have received the following letter from Albion, New York : 

" Sik, — I notice that you attribute the origin of ' Yankee Doodle ' 
to the English. Another authority — published in 1839 — says: 'Yankee 
Doodle' (or 'Iankhe Doule') is of classic origin. It was chanted by 
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the tuneful sons and daughters of Miletus, certainly in the days of 
Herodotus, and perhaps in the days of Homer.' This same authority 
says, further, that 'Yankee Doodle' ('Iankhe Doule') are Greek words 
meaning, 'Rejoice, O Slave!' or, 'Let the enslaved rejoice. . . .' The 
American version is evidently indigenous, and has not been transmitted 
through the English, to whom, indeed, the original appears to be wholly 
unknown. 

" ' Father an' I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goo&ing, 
And there we see the gals and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding. 

" ' Yankee Doodle, be a man ! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Yankee Doodle, kiss the gals, 
Sweet as lasses candy.' 
Indian corn was unknown to the English until the diseovery of America, 
but was known to the ancients — at least 450 B.C.' 

" These sketchy extracts which I have quoted are from an article 
published in The Democratic Review, February, 1839. 

" Your whimsical assertion in the current Review — that you ' con- 
tinue to regard yourself as a lover of peace' — fills me with the liveliest 
admiration not unmixed with awe. Would it be indiscreet to inquire 
just what you mean by ' a lover of peace,' as applied to yourself ? As 
an unprejudiced reader of your Diary, I have thought that you habitu- 
ally used a frolicsome stick of dynamite, rather than the innocuous 
pen, when you playfully prod the shy widows, or gleefully prance across 
the outraged angularities of our esteemed spinsters. But when you 
had your merry fling at the funeral directors, I felt that it behooved 
the world at large to tread softly and speak low lest we provoke 
a characteristic explosion, liable to scatter consternation for miles 
around, and to permanently cripple the tender sensibilities of many 
innocent and hitherto harmless widows, spinsters and the like. I earnest- 
ly hope that the coming year will produce as many more of your 
agreeable rows among the fair sex as you can conveniently precipitate 
in order that the twelvefold pleasure I am anticipating shall not be 
marred. 

" I am, sir, etc., 

"B. Fawcett." 

An ephemeral Review can hardly be accepted as an "au- 
thority" upon matters of grave historical concern, and yet 
there is a semblance of justification in the mere accuracy with 
which the Greek words are translated. In other respects, we 
are forced to observe, the letter is tinged with a spirit of frivolity. 
Assuredly we love peace, and are willing, if necessary, to fight for 
it. 



